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Grundfragen der Sprachforschung. Mit Rucksicht auf W. 

Wundts Sprachpsychologie erortert. Von B. DelbrUck. Strass- 

burg, Karl J. Trubner, 1901. — pp. vii, 180. 
Sprachgeschichte und Sprachpsychologie. Mit Rucksicht auf B. 

Delbriick's " Grundfragen der Sprachforschung." Von Wilhelm 

Wundt. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1901. — pp. no. 

Not so very long ago certain enthusiasts, writing of the ' new ' 
psychology, conveyed to the general public, and to a certain extent 
infected even professional students with the idea that the only psy- 
chology which at the present time could properly claim to be scien- 
tific was the experimental psychology of the laboratory. Laboratories 
of psychology were established in all our leading institutions of learn- 
ing, and the solution of the most important problems was looked for 
from the methods of research and the instruments of precision which 
they were to employ. This view of experimental psychology has never 
been the view of its most influential exponent. Wundt has indeed 
insisted that, to conform to modern scientific requirements, psychol- 
ogy must transcend the stage of pure introspection and become ex- 
perimental, but he has never regarded experimental psychology as the 
whole of psychology, and he has always defined its problems with a 
certain degree of reserve. In the first edition of the Vorlesungen ilber 
die Menschen- und Thierseele, published nearly forty years ago, we have 
the evidence of Wundt' s early interest in the psychological aspects of 
phenomena, which, like languages, myths, and customs, are the nat- 
ural products of social interaction. The chapters which treated of 
these subjects were withdrawn from the second edition, not because 
of their irrelevancy, but because of their inadequacy. Meanwhile, 
Wundt has continued to lecture on these phenomena, and to elaborate 
the conception of a folk or social psychology embracing them not only 
as an indispensable adjunct of individual, experimental psychology, 
but as containing the more weighty and fruitful problems of psycho- 
logical science. The volume before us is the first imposing volume 
of a monumental work developing this conception. 
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The original idea of a science of Volkerpsychologie belongs, as is 
well known, to Steinthal and Lazarus, who in i860 started a Zeit- 
schrift in its interest, and in the long introductory article defined its 
character and outlined its programme. According to them, Volker- 
psychologie was the psychology of the Volksgeist, of the mind of the 
community, of the social group, in contrast to, and yet in analogy 
with, the psychology which treats of the mental life of the individual. 
Not that they conceived of the Volksgeist as a separate entity : they were 
careful to say that it existed only in individuals ; at the same time, it was 
not merely the sum of the individual minds, but the unity, bond, or 
idea of a people. The science itself included two principal parts, 
the psychology of the Volksgeist in general, i. e., ethnological and 
political psychology, and the psychology of the different peoples, i. e. , 
psychological ethnology. It embraced thus everything that is usually 
included under the English terms ' folk-psychology ' and ' social psy- 
chology,' and much besides, much elsewhere referred to sociology and 
to the philosophy of history. 

Wundt seeks to purify this conception, and to define the sphere of 
the science more precisely. He retains the name, which he finds less 
misleading than ' social psychology,' but limits to some degree its ap- 
plication. For Volksgeist, with its suggestion of discarnate existence 
and freedom from empirical conditions, he substitutes Volksseele. 
The Volksseele is real, not, however, in the sense of a metaphysical 
substance, but in that of a connection of psychical processes in the life 
of a community. It is the product of the interaction of individuals, 
but individuals are also its product, and though they severally perish, 
it survives in the continuity of a psychical process of development con- 
formed to law. Volkerpsychologie is the psychology of the Volksseele : 
it has to do with " those psychical processes which lie at the basis of 
the general development of human communities and of the genesis of 
spiritual products that are common and of universal worth" (p. 6). 
As having to do with general development, it excludes ' psychological 
ethnology,' so far as that term denotes the mere psychological char- 
acterology of races and peoples ; while, as having to do with common 
spiritual products, it excludes consideration of the products of litera- 
ture, art, and science, these being the achievements of individuals. 
For the products of the Volksseele, as Wundt conceives it, are prod- 
ucts of impulsive, but not of voluntary or deliberative, acts : it 
operates, so to say, as a natural force from which all arbitrariness 
is excluded. But the only products of the community life which 
Wundt regards as being of this sort, and at the same time as exhibiting 
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laws of a continuous development are language, myths, and customs. 
These, therefore, he holds, are the proper, the only proper, objects of 
Vdlkerpsychologie. He further holds that Vdlkerpsychologie, thus under- 
stood and defined, is the only proper adjunct, the only completing 
supplement, of individual, experimental psychology (p. 23). 

It is evident that we have no term in English to translate Wundt's 
' Vdlkerpsychologie.' It is not ' folk-psychology,' as we understand it, 
for that includes psychological ethnology ; nor is it ' social psychology,' 
for that includes the influences derived from all forms of social inter- 
course on mental development ; nor is it exactly what we mean by 
' genetic psychology, ' for that deals with the whole subject of men- 
tal development in the individual and in the race, using all avail- 
able material from animal and child psychology, from anthropology, 
from all the products of social interaction, for the psychological con- 
struction. It is true that these English terms have not yet attained a 
fixed meaning, and it is possible that some one of them may yet come 
to correspond to the precise sense of Wundt's Vdlkerpsychologie. But, 
as they seem to be shaping themselves to definition, they appear to sug- 
gest a multitude of problems concerning man's mental life, and ways 
of regarding the problems which Wundt either overlooks or disap- 
proves. It is to be feared that, broad as his outlook undoubtedly is, 
Wundt narrows the field of psychology unduly. What place has he, 
e. g., for a psychologie des foules ? Again, languages, myths, and 
customs are united as products of the Volksseele, of the community life 
of peoples, as not personal creations. And it seems true that they 
show these marks in an unique way. But no products of the community 
life are, as Wundt admits, wholly independent of individuals ; and the 
difference between the share which individuals have in their production 
seems often a matter of degree (p. 6). Wundt gives a striking illus- 
tration of this in language itself, showing how even the common 
terms for mental processes are the invention of philosophers (II, p. 
522). Historical personalities, in fact, merely intensify the qualities 
of ordinary personalities. There is no hard and fast line between in- 
vention and imitation, and between impulse, which is allowed to 
operate in the community life, and deliberate will, which is excluded. 
Scientific psychology, Wundt's in particular, knows only complexity 
of elements. ' Not personal creations ' seems, therefore, an unstable 
mark for social phenomena. A work of art, an act of legislation, a 
historical religion is, in one of its aspects, as truly a social product as 
it is the product of individual will. And as it is not independent of 
social influences in its origin, so once expressed it becomes part of the 
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social environment and an element in a system of social interactions, 
whose laws of development are as relatively independent of individual 
caprice as are the laws of the phenomena of Wundt's Volkerpsychologie. 
In seeking to define and develop the idea of the social individual, 
rather than the abstract division of the individuelle Seele and the Volks- 
seele, our psychology has adopted a standpoint from which, we may 
well believe, it is not likely to be shaken by Wundt's novel conten- 
tion. But we must proceed. 

The first part of the Volkerpsychologie has for its subject matter 
" Language. ' ' Wundt's remarkable systematizing talent has nowhere 
displayed itself so conspicuously as in the elaborate disposition of the 
material in this treatise. The divisions and subdivisions mount up 
literally into the hundreds. This bewildering variety, and the great 
length of many of the special discussions, tend to obscure at times 
the view of the leading psychological purposes and results of the treat- 
ise as a whole. But the main course of the discussion can be followed 
without difficulty. The whole treatment is based on and determined 
by the view that language is, fundamentally, not a vocal utterance for 
the purpose of communicating ideas, but an expressive movement. 
Hence the discussion begins with an exposition of the significance, 
the principles, and the psychological relations of expressive movement 
in general (Chap. I, pp. 31-130). It next considers the development 
of expressive movements in gesture language (Chap. II, pp. 131-240). 
This forms the transition to the subject of vocal language, language 
in the proper, etymological sense. Here the topics treated, in a 
generally synthetic order of exposition, are (1) vocal sounds (Chap. 
Ill, pp. 244-347) and their mutations ( 'phonetic change,' Chap. IV, 
pp. 348-490) ; (2) words, their formation (Chap. V, pp. 491-627) 
and significant forms (Chap. VI, 2, pp. 1-2 14); (3) sentences and 
syntax (Chap. VII, 2, pp. 215-419) ; (4) "changes in word meanings 
('semantic change,' Chap. VIII, 2, pp. 420-583). Finally, there is 
a chapter (Chap. IX, 2, pp. 584-614) on the origin of language, in 
which the view of language as an expressive movement with which 
the treatise began, is resumed and developed as an explanatory genetic 
theory. Under these several headings Wundt has both brought to 
a focus the attempts of previous writers, mainly philologists, to give 
a psychological interpretation of linguistic phenomena, and has him- 
self advanced this interpretation in an eminent degree. In this re- 
spect the present work forms a parallel to the Grundziige der physio- 
logischen Psychologie, but whether like that it will serve to give a new 
direction to contemporary psychology is somewhat doubtful. Pos- 
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sibly its immediate influence may be felt chiefly by students of the 
science of language, among whom it has already excited lively discus- 
sion, as witness the important little work of Delbriick associated with 
it in this review. But, as Wundt particularly insists in his reply to 
Delbriick, the work is to be regarded not as the application to the 
phenomena of language of a system of psychology already complete, 
but as a contribution to the development of such a system on the 
basis of a study of those phenomena. Its aim is to exhibit the nature 
of the higher mental processes and the laws of mental development. 

Language, then, is for Wundt a special, uniquely developed form 
of motor expression. It consists of vocal utterances, or other sensi- 
ble signs of mental states, due to action of the muscles ; the vocal 
element in the expression is incidental. The deepest root of language 
is to be found in the impulsive movements which lie at the founda- 
tion of all organic life, and which, developing on the one hand into 
automatic, on the other into voluntary movements, include the whole 
range of emotional expression, and manifest, in diverse ways, all 
modes of consciousness at all stages of its development. The long 
first chapter, treating of expressive movements in general, contains 
the most complete account of Wundt's views on this important subject 
that he has published. This chapter is of the greatest interest to 
the student of psychology quite apart from its bearing on the psy- 
chology of language. In the latter reference it is fundamental : it 
furnishes the point of view from which the natural genesis and devel- 
opment of language first becomes intelligible. Language is here re- 
garded not as a thing apart, but as intimately connected with the 
essentially psychophysical, sensori-motor character of organic life and 
evolution. A distinguishing feature of Wundt's discussion of emo- 
tional expression is the use made of his now well-known analysis of 
feeling into the six elementary ' directions ' of excitement and de- 
pression, pleasantness and unpleasantness, tension and release, each 
having its own characteristic mode of expression. His view is that 
every state of feeling, hence every 'affect' and every volition, in its 
feeling aspect, is a composite structure, divisible, in general, into 
three components, one from each of the above three contrasted pairs. 
Whatever may be the ultimate judgment of psychology on this theory, 
there can be no question as to the skill with which it is here carried 
over into the explanation of all 'expressions' of mental states, whether 
of quality, of intensity, or of idea. 

In treating of sign-language in the second chapter, Wundt discrimi- 
nates, what is specially important in regard to the question of syntax, 
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the corrupt Neapolitan gesture- language, and the thoroughly artificial 
system in use among the Cistercian monks, from the gesture-language, 
uninfluenced, or little influenced, by forms of vocal speech, naturally 
developed among deaf-mutes and the American Indians. The ges- 
tures themselves he divides into two main classes, demonstrative or 
indicative (JiinweisencT) , and imitative or representative (darstellend). 
The latter includes, as its varieties, gestures which imitatively reproduce 
the object as a whole (nachbildende) , and those which represent it by 
reproducing some attribute or arbitrarily selected mark (mitbezeich- 
nende), and symbolic gestures. Delbriick objects to this classification 
on the ground that symbolic gestures appear in every class. But this 
is to take an external, or a logical view of gesture-signs, whereas 
Wundt's classification is based on recognition of the psychological dif- 
ferences in their production. All of these forms of gesture are 
regarded as socially conditioned developments of involuntary expres- 
sions of emotion. There is no original impulse to communicate ; the 
impulse to communicate arises only through social imitation of the 
expression, and the sympathetic feelings awakened by social inter- 
course. For the emotional expression being also an expression of the 
emotional idea, the reflexly awakened sympathetic response becomes, 
in virtue of the presence of this latter element, an answering response. 
As the ideational element gets more and more emphasized, the socially 
experienced ' affect ' gradually becomes the common thought expressed 
in the communicating language of gesture (p. 240) . The great interest 
of gesture-language for psychology lies in the fact that it is a genuine, 
if imperfect, form of language, the origin and development of which 
we can observe taking place, e. g., among deaf-mutes, even now. It 
is adapted, therefore, to thrown light on the origin and development 
of language generally, especially as every stage of mental development 
is represented. Among other topics of interest in this chapter are the 
relations of gesture-language to primitive art and writing. But the 
forms and changes of written speech, which of course belong in a gen- 
eral psychology of language, seem to have been regarded by Wundt as 
of too artificial a character to be included under his definition of 
Volkerpsychologie. At any rate, this subject is not further considered 
in the present treatise. 

The study of vocal speech is introduced, in the third chapter, by a 
discussion of the vocal sounds of animals. These, even the songs of 
birds, are all traced ultimately to primitive cries of pain and rage. A 
like prosaic origin is assigned, in this connection, to human song, in 
regard to which Wundt adopts K. Biicher's work -rhythm theory. Later, 
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however, in replying to Delbriick's criticism, he admits that the dance- 
song may be equally primitive. But the "romantic" theory of 
Jespersen that human language is derived from song is emphatically 
rejected ; this theory is fully and effectively criticised in the reply to 
Delbriick. Concerning the language of children, the next topic con- 
sidered, Wundt denies that it is an original invention of the child ; it 
is rather, he holds, the language of mothers and nurses accommodated 
to the linguistic capacities of the child and its general mental develop- 
ment. The child articulates, with a strong tendency to reduplication 
of tones, long before it learns to speak ; and to understand speech it 
requires the aid of gesture. This influence of the environment pre- 
cludes the application here of the 'biogenetic law ' (pp. 296 ff. ), a 
conclusion reinforced later by a comparison of the language of children 
and of savages with regard to vocabulary and syntax (II. pp. 303 ff. ). 

Anterior to speech proper, then, are the natural vocal utterances 
{Naturlaute) which express states of feeling. Survivals and trans- 
formations of such utterances are to be found in language. To such 
survivals and transformations Wundt reckons ( 1 ) the ' primary ' inter- 
jections {oh, ah, au, weh, etc.), (2) the 'secondary' interjections 
(me here le, potz Tausend, etc.), which, though clothed in linguistic 
forms, are likewise pure expressions of feeling, and (3), as further 
modifications, the expulsive and strongly emotionally toned vocatives 
and imperatives. That vocatives and imperatives often do possess 
interjectional character cannot be denied. And yet, in criticism of 
the classification here made, it may fairly be said that their functional 
character as vocatives and as imperatives is very different, and ex- 
presses altogether different mental processes. How far removed they 
may be from the Naturlaut appears on comparing, e. g., Byron's well- 
known apostrophe to the ocean with the involuntary ' Oh ' of surprise 
or pain. 

The other important topic treated in this chapter is onomatopoiesis. 
Wundt distinguishes between words which imitate sounds (Schallnach- 
ahmungen, e. g., donnern) and those which imitate other processes 
(Lautbilder, e. g., bummelri). He denies intentional imitation in 
either case. His theory is that onomatopoietic words are essentially 
vocalic gestures (Lautgeberden) , impulsive reproductions of external 
impressions by mimic movements, the resemblance of the sound to the 
object being an unintended consequence. This seems a point where 
Wundt rides his hobby, his motor theory of language, unduly hard. 
Why should a sound never be consciously imitated in a word ? Words 
are clearly not all unintentionally formed. Wundt similarly explains 
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the occurrence of natural vocalic metaphors, in which the sense is in- 
dicated by the sound, as due to the translation of an idea into our ex- 
pressive vocal movement through the medium of congruent feelings. 
Thus he regards the pa, ap, ta, at, in the words of so many languages 
for ' father ' and the ma, am, na, an, in those for ' mother ' as vocalic 
metaphors, the former, the stronger tones, being selected by the con- 
gruent feeling of the stronger sex, the latter by that of the weaker. 
But while the psychological process indicated is intelligible enough, 
this special illustration of it is at least doubtful. Delbriick's sugges- 
tion, however, that the words for mother were derived from the move- 
ments of the lips in sucking, is even less plausible ; it might serve for 
am, ma, but not at all for an, na, while it would serve equally well 
for the masculines ap, pa. 

The important subject of phonetic change is treated in a separate 
chapter (Chap. IV). We are here in a field of controversy. Wundt 
meets all the principal issues with views and reasons always decided, 
suggestive when most debatable, but generally convincing. He rejects, 
to begin with, the postulate of the existence of any phonetic laws that 
admit of no exception. Delbruck cites against him the invariable 
dropping of d and t at the end of a word and the passage of m into 
n in Greek. But is this a law in Wundt's sense of the term ? He 
rejects, too, in full accord with the best current opinion of philologists, 
teleological explanations of phonetic change ; he equally rejects causal 
explanations exclusively physical ('phonetic laws'), or exclusively 
psychological ( ' analogy ' ) . The complicated phenomena require, he 
thinks, a complication of causes. As special causes of variation in the 
individual he names range of articulation, defective articulation, and 
the conditions, physical and psychological, which modify the original 
sounds when a foreign language is spoken. The general course of 
development is either ' regular ' and continuous, or ' singular ' and by 
leaps. ' Regular ' phonetic changes are ascribed to influences of natural 
environment, of race-mixture, of civilization ; ' singular, ' to general 
laws of association. The most important causes assigned to the latter 
phenomena are associations with other vocal sounds contiguous {asso- 
ciative Contactwirkung) or remote {associative Fernewirkung) , and, in 
the case of words derived from foreign sources, associations of sounds 
and ideas conjointly. All these causes cross and interact in the most 
varied manner, subject to the social selection which prevents the es- 
tablishment of too violent changes. 

Wundt makes an interesting contribution to the discussion of 
Grimm's Law — a conspicuous illustration of 'regular' phonetic 
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change — by suggesting that the permutations in question are due to 
increased rapidity of utterance. This explanation has not found favor 
with the philologists. Wundt, however, in his reply to Delbriick, 
succeeds at least in making his contention plausible (Sprachgesch. pp. 
51, ff. ). That the permutations are due to inner and not to external 
causes seems probable to him from the whole character of the 
phenomena, as well as from the occurrence of similar peculiarities in 
the Bantu dialects. But then, he argues, the causes must be sought in 
influences still at work and open to observation. More rapid utter- 
ance, to which advancing civilization is inclined, is such an influence 
and one capable of effecting such changes : ergo, etc. Such is 
Wundt's general contention. The theory might, therefore, it would 
seem, be brought to the test of exact experiment. Is it, for instance, 
true that languages with clearly defined voiced mutes, e. g., English 
and French, tend to transform them, with rapid utterance, into surds ? 
Oertel {Lecture on the Study of Language , pp. 211 ff.) made a few tests 
with negative results ; the subject needs further and better controlled 
investigation. 

Increasing rapidity of utterance with advancing civilization is also 
held to favor the anticipation of the movements of articulation by 
which is explained the ' regressive ' assimilation in Coniactwirkung. 
To Delbriick's objection that this is negatived by the numerous 
instances in German of ' progressive ' assimilation, Wundt effec- 
tively replies that ' progressive ' consonantal assimilations are also 
influenced by more rapid tempo {e. g., dumb-dumm, klimben-klimmen) . 

The phonetic changes which the philologists call, with reference to 
their external results, ' analogy-formations ' are treated by Wundt, 
with reference to their psychological interpretation, as associative 
Fernewirkungen der Laute, and all brought under the general prin- 
ciple of. assimilation (Angieichung) . Wundt's classification of the 
cases (pp. 445 ff.) marks a decided advance on what is usually at- 
tempted, and his psychological interpretations (see especially pp. 
456-464) are, to the mind of the present reviewer at least, both com- 
prehensive and profound. The few criticisms which Delbriick makes 
on Wundt's treatment of this subject may safely be left to the judg- 
ment of the . reader. It is possible, as Delbriick suggests, that too 
little allowance is made for the influence of conscious modification 
and conscious imitation, for vocalization too is to some extent subject 
to fashion, and fashions are ' set. ' But Wundt is doubtless right in 
maintaining in reply that the general and regular phenomena of pho- 
netic change — the permutation of mutes, assimilation and dissimila- 
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tion, analogy-formations — cannot be explained by the arbitrary inter- 
vention of individuals. 

The fifth chapter treats of the formation of words. An admirably 
clear review of the facts of aphasia leads to a rejection of strict locali- 
zation theories, and to a corresponding emphasis of the principle of 
functional exercise. This principle is psychophysical, but our igno- 
rance of the physiological side of the process obliges us to seek the 
more precise interpretation of the facts in psychology, preeminently 
in laws of association and the complication of ideas. An examination 
of tactistoscopic experiments shows that the word-idea is the product 
of an assimilation of impressions with and by means of reproductive 
elements in a disposition, both factors, the direct and the reproduc- 
tive, mutually modifying each other. 

Among other matters of interest in this chapter is a vigorous attack 
on the once generally accepted view of a ' root ' period of language. 
Of late, especially since the withdrawal from its support of the ' agglu- 
tinative ' theory of the Chinese, this view has been somewhat dis- 
credited. Wundt, for his part, boldly declares that ' roots ' are 
nothing but the products of a logical abstraction. One of his princi- 
pal objections to the theory of a root-period for the Indogermanic 
languages is the fact that Indogermanic roots mainly express verbal 
ideas ; but it is inconceivable, he says, that men ever spoke wholly in 
verbs, especially in view of the evidence from other sources that the 
more primitive forms of speech are predominantly substantival. But 
this argument is inconclusive ; for, as Wundt himself points out, it is 
natural that we should find in the roots, which are, to be sure, only 
accessible to us by abstraction, mainly verbal ideas, since these are the 
ideas which are the most general and abstract ; but it does not follow 
that these same roots, if used originally as words, which is the point 
in question, could only have expressed ideas of action or state. There 
are, for instance, numerous signs in the gesture -language of the Amer- 
ican Indians, which, primarily representing a motion, express both an 
action and the subject of it. Similarly in Chinese, the bare word is 
often notoriously ambiguous apart from its context in use. In his reply 
to Delbriick, who defends the principle of roots in the interest of flexion 
and etymology, Wundt refers to the formation of words with entirely 
new roots taking place at the present time, e. g., in boulevard French ; 
in all such cases, he says, the new forms arise never as mere roots, but 
as words. This is doubtless true, and the fact points to the possi- 
bility that roots and words have always been distinct. But to appre- 
preciate the argument, it is necessary to remember that the word- 
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formations here alluded to arise in the midst of languages whose 
whole genius is opposed to merely radical speech. Wundt's de- 
cisive argument, however, is that the primary form of speech is not 
the word, but the sentence, that the word is accordingly the product 
of analysis, that consequently roots, as the elements of words, never 
existed in isolation (p. 557). But waiving the question as to the rela- 
tive primacy of words and sentences in the earliest forms of speech, 
and granting — what seems a little difficult from the point of view of 
an evolutional theory — that the sentence comes first, why, it may be 
asked, should not the function of the sentence inhere in the single 
word ? Wundt admits this as a fact for certain cases, but regards such 
single-word sentences not as true sentences, but merely as sentence- 
equivalents. But the distinction is wholly irrelevant to the question 
under discussion, unless it can be independently shown that the 
plural-word sentence existed first. Wundt does not show this. Nor 
is it intrinsically absurd to suppose that a single unflexed word might 
express something of that variety of relations which we find in the 
fully developed sentence ; we have only to take into account those 
intonations of voice and other mimic and pantomimic movements 
which always accompany, qualifying and defining its meaning, not 
only primitive, but to some degree also all speech. Wundt is very 
likely right in rejecting the theory of a historical root-period, but his 
arguments are inconclusive. 

The long sixth chapter (over 200 pages) treats of the forms of 
words. These are first classified as ' outer ' and ' inner, ' according 
as the function of the word in the sentence is or is not indicated in 
the word itself. Relatively to their function, words are divided into 
substantives, adjectives, verbs, and particles, corresponding respec- 
tively to the logical categories of thing, attribute, state, and relation ; 
but as these distinctions are held to be relative and unstable, the 
' practical ' division into nouns, verbs, and particles is the one here 
adopted. In point of fact, Wundt holds that the starting point for the 
development of all the other word-forms was the noun. The genesis 
of the verb, its gradual separation from the noun, he regards as " one of 
the greatest, probably the very greatest, revolution in the whole history 
of human thought" (II. p. 162). Kiilpe remarks {Dt. Lttz., xxiii, 
6, p. 334) that the doctrine possesses philosophical interest from the 
fact that Trendelenburg once found a support for his metaphysics of 
motion in Becker's view of the priority of the verb. Psychologically, 
Wundt's view is of interest as suggesting a general law of mental devel- 
opment. This law, as Wundt has occasion to show at various points 
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in his treatise, is that thought is first gegenstandlich and only later 
zust'dndlich, and even after reaching the latter stage undergoes 
various transformations, from the objective to the subjective, from 
the more concrete form of relation to the more abstract. The evi- 
dence, however, seems to establish this only relatively. It is surely 
as incredible that men once spoke wholly in nouns as that they once 
spoke wholly in verbs. 

It is impossible within the space here at command to give even a 
suggestion of the rich variety of the topics discussed in this chapter. 
Many of them belong to the most difficult and debatable in philol- 
ogy, some of the problems are probably insoluble, e. g., the original 
significance of the case-forms. Wundt rejects the view held by the 
late Professor Whitney that cases originally all expressed relations of 
space, and in this Delbriick agrees with him. When, however, on 
the formal side, Wundt classifies cases into those of ' inner ' and those 
of ' outer ' determination, that is, into those which do not require 
suffixes, prepositions, etc., to express the case relation, and those 
which do, Delbriick rejects the classification as inapplicable to Indo- 
germanic, and even Wundt has to allow that cases of ' inner ' deter- 
mination, with no external marks of indication, are hardly to be met 
with in any language. Yet there is good reason to assume that some 
cases, at least, were originally expressed, as now in gesture language, 
with sufficient definiteness by the mere position of the word in the 
sentence ; but to account for the change of these into cases of ' outer' 
determination we have only a hypothetical psychological construction 
and no historical facts. Delbriick complains at still another point in 
this chapter of the substitution of psychological construction for his- 
torical investigation, namely in the derivation of the relative pronoun 
from the interrogative. This is not always true, he holds, for in 
German, e. g. , the relative so (not wer) is derived from an * indefinite' 
so uuer (so). But with or without the associate influence of other 
already existing relatives? In general, it is safe to say that most 
philologists would here agree with Wundt. 

The seventh chapter, also more than 200 pages long, treats of syn- 
tax. Wundt, rejecting at the outset the ' negative syntax ' which, in 
conformity with Brentano's doctrine of judgment as an elementary 
phenomenon, puts the single word in the center of its theory, defines 
a sentence as "the expression in language of the voluntary articula- 
tion of a presented whole ( Gesammtvorstellung) into its logically 
related parts" (II. p. 240). This definition refers, of course, to the 
sentence in its original formation, ' voluntary ' denoting the ' apper- 
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ceptive ' character of the process, ' logical ' the peculiar character of 
the relations apperceived. The mere associative collocation of words 
is psychologically no sentence, though it may have the form of 
one. The important truth in this representation, as it seems to the 
present writer, is that the sentence has always the function of express- 
ing, or at least indicating, the combined analysis and synthesis of re- 
lated elements in a whole : it contains or implies the relation of two 
elements at least. This is true, as Wundt rightly insists, even in the 
case of impersonal judgments. But Wundt's definition, as he ex- 
pounds it, requires the sentence to exhibit this articulation in its 
structure ; otherwise he holds it to be no true sentence, but, as we 
have already noticed, merely a sort of linguistic shorthand, a sen- 
tence-equivalent. Now, it is certainly true that many of the single 
words in actual use — imperatives, vocatives, interjections, particles — 
are of this nature ; they presuppose the fuller articulated form of sen- 
tence they stand for. But is this always the case ? Delbriick points 
out that the oldest form of imperative in Indogermanic contains no 
element referring to the person, *bMre, e. g., designating nothing 
but the content of the present stem. But apart from the interpreta- 
tion of such linguistic forms, there seems to be one factor which 
Wundt has overlooked in his definition, and that is the relation of the 
spoken sentence to the hearer. Taking this relation into account, it 
is clear that the articulation of idea in the mind of the speaker neces- 
sary to the formation of a sentence functionally considered need not 
be carried over into the structure of the words uttered ; it is enough 
if a similar articulation is reproduced, by whatever means, in the mind 
of the hearer. The psychology of the sentence must have regard to 
inter-subjective intercourse, and not to one of the subjects only. 
Wundt regards the sentence too exclusively from the point of view of 
the speaker. Otherwise it is not evident why the single-word sen- 
tence may not claim recognition as a true sentence on its own ac- 
count. 

Wundt divides sentences into exclamatory, propositional, and inter- 
rogative, a division which Delbriick finds grammatically impracticable, 
without, however, questioning its correctness from the psychological 
point of view. A more important question is as to the accuracy of the 
division of sentences into attributive and predicative. There are sen- 
tences, namely, according to Wundt, which contain no predicative 
relations whatever, but only a subject and an attribute. Exclamatory 
Gefiihlssatze have this character (e.g., 'What glorious weather!'). 
In propositional sentences again, we can distinguish those which con- 
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tain a genuine verbal predicate expressing a state or action, and those 
in which the so- called predicate merely expresses an attribute or other 
substantival relation. The first only, in Wundt's view, are properly 
predicative sentences ; in the second, the copula in our modern lan- 
guages gives to the sentence the specious form of predication, but origi- 
nally sentences of this type were without the copula, were strictly at- 
tributive, closely related to the Gefiihlssatze, not predicative at all. 
The copula thus serves in a way to convert a purely attributive sen- 
tence into a predicative. Delbruck objects to this recognition of a 
special class of attributive sentences. He holds that in certain cases 
(i) the addition of an adjective ('A hare' ! — 'A white hare' !), 
(2) the insertion of the copula ('Happy the man' — 'Happy is the 
man, who, etc.') makes no essential difference, and that it is 'prac- 
tical ' to regard all sentences as predicative in which an attribute is 
predicated of a subject. With regard to the first point, it may be 
observed that the question whether the addition of the adjective 
makes any difference or not will depend on what the words mean. 
Moreover, in the instance cited, a certain type of sentence is supposed 
to be already constituted before the addition of the adjective ; it does 
not follow that in other cases the sentences might not be originally 
constituted by the addition. But with regard to the second point, the 
answer is not so simple. Wundt allows, of course, that the copula 
adds nothing to the objective content of the thought ; but it does in- 
dicate, he holds, a difference in the subjective apprehension of the 
content. When, in place of the simple attributive ' the rose red,' we 
have the predicative ' the rose is red, ' the ' is, ' says Wundt, sets forth 
this content as something which the speaker has discovered as an ob- 
jectively given fact {vorgefunderi) and communicated to the hearer 
with this subjective assurance (II, p. 329). This distinction is fine 
and possibly fanciful. Nevertheless, it is impossible to study the 
material presented on pp. 329 ff., without becoming aware of the im- 
portant psychological differences of association and of apperception 
existing between languages in which the thought is conveyed by con- 
junctions of prevailingly nominal forms of speech without copula, and 
those in which the predicative-verbal forms predominate and attri- 
butes are attached to substantives by means of the copula. Is it fanci- 
ful to detect in the latter case the influence in nominal forms of 
expression of the characteristic predicative relation ? It may well be 
that the insertion of the copula makes no difference to the grammatical 
structure of the sentence, but the psychological structure of a sentence 
is never a mere matter of grammar. 
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Reference to one other point only in Delbriick's criticism must suf- 
fice for further comment on the present chapter. The sentence, as we 
have seen, rests fundamentally, according to Wundt, on the analysis 
of a total presentation. But the sentence does not always rest wholly 
on the articulation of a single, total presentation, for other associative 
elements may enter in after the sentence is begun. Wundt treats of 
both cases under the title, ' ' Closed and open word -combinations ' ' 
(II, p. 309). It is the attributive relation which is characteristically 
'open,' while the predicative is necessarily, as such, 'closed.' 
This feature of the predicative sentence is connected by Wundt with 
the law of dichotomic division familiar to readers of his Logik : 
the simple predicative relation divides into subject and predicate, 
while if either term contains qualifying determinants each gives rise 
to a further dual division of the same kind when regarded from the 
predicative point of view. Now this in the main appears to be both 
good logic and good psychology. But there are cases where it seems 
arbitrary and pedantic to regard the sentence as constructed in this 
way. Delbriick cites as such a case the sentence, ' He gave the mes- 
senger the letters. ' Why, he asks, analyze this into ' he gave the 
letters ' and ' something was given to the messenger ' ? This might 
not be quite the analysis which Wundt desiderates, but in any case the 
further analysis of the complex predicate ( ' gave the messenger the 
letters') from an assumed predicative point of view seems to throw 
little light on the actual genesis of the sentence, and Delbriick is 
roughly right in saying, though he fails utterly to appreciate the psy- 
chology of the question, that we have here one verb of predication 
related to three substantives simply because the actual event could not 
be expressed with fewer. 

In many respects the most interesting and instructive chapter in the 
entire work is that which treats of semantic change (Chap. VIII). 
Wundt notes, to begin with, the general independence of semantic and 
phonetic change, but also notes certain exceptions. His illustrations 
of this ' correlative ' semantic change include two types. The first is 
represented by Rabe, Rappe. Both words originally meant the same 
thing, namely the raven or crow. The differentiation of Rappe to the 
meaning ' black horse ' is explained by Wundt as partly the effect of 
secondary onomatopoiesis, namely, association with words like trap- 
peln. Delbriick attacks this explanation on historical grounds, but his 
argument is extremely weak, the historical facts showing only that there 
was no connection originally of the pp in Rappe and in trappeln. Del- 
briick himself does not even attempt to explain the differentiation, 
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but falls back on historischer Zufall! Wundt's other illustrations 
are represented by the plurals Worte, Worter. The differentiaton of 
the first form to designate a collective unity of individuals is referred 
to association with the corresponding form of the singular. This ex- 
planation Delbruck also criticises on historical grounds : he finds, 
namely, that words having both plural forms were doubly influenced — 
why, he cannot say — by plurals of neuters in -ir and by those of 
masculines in -<?, but without any difference in meaning. But as 
Wundt himself admits (II, p. 425) that the difference in meaning is 
not fixed even yet, his explanation can have nothing to do with the 
historical genesis of the two plural forms, but only with the psycho- 
logical motives which tended to differentiate their meaning. The dif- 
ference in the forms is presupposed as existing. 

Wundt emphatically rejects the appeal to chance and caprice in 
accounting for semantic change, agreeing with Brugmann and other 
philologists that we must assume the postulate of a strict conformity 
to law, difficult as the interpretation of particular cases may be. In 
the last resort the causes of semantic change are psychological. And 
the problems of the psychological interpretation are mainly two : to 
deduce from the general course of semantic change laws of mental 
development, and to discover the mental processes which underlie the 
particular phenomena. Both problems are treated at length, but it 
must suffice here to indicate the bare results. The study of the first 
problem, then, shows in general a development from more concrete 
ideas to ideas more abstract, thus confirming the view of mental de- 
velopment already derived from examining the forms of words and the 
structure of sentences, while the factors which the study of the second 
problem discovers are all elementary processes of association within 
the functional unity of apperception. Thus semantic change runs 
parallel less with phonetic change than with the general structure of 
language. Association and apperception appear in both as the essential 
factors, represented in their total external effects in the general struc- 
ture of language, revealed in their inmost psychological nature in 
semantic change and the development of ideas (II, p. 583). 

The theory of the origin of language developed in the final chap- 
ter of the work is already in its main outlines before us. The his- 
torical theories on this subject — theories of miracle, of invention, of 
the imitation of objective sounds, of the association of natural, pre- 
linguistic vocal sounds with the object — are examined and rejected. 
Wundt's theory is based upon his conception of language as funda- 
mentally an expressive movement. There is no fixed point, he holds, 
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at which it first begins : it represents rather a continuous evolution 
from the totality of expressive movements which characterize animal 
life generally. "Language, accordingly, is nothing but that form of 
motor expression which is adequate to the stage of development of 
human consciousness " (II, p. 606). With these premises the prob- 
lem of the origin of language is specifically this : How did the ex- 
pressive movements peculiar to man and adequate to human con- 
sciousness become vocal sounds, and so symbols of thought, which 
only in exceptional cases have any similarity to the things they sig- 
nify ? Wundt holds that the reference to meaning must have always 
been indirect, partly because in many cases the meaning could have 
been derived only from accompanying gestures, but chiefly because in 
all cases the immediate expression of the mental state is not the 
sound, but the movements of articulation, the Lautgeberde. Speech 
developed originally, he thinks, in connection with gesture -language, 
and only gradually became independent under the influence of con- 
tinued social intercourse. The origin of language is thus not a single 
event, but an evolution coincident with the general evolution of man. 
As especially determinative conditions of this evolution, Wundt men- 
tions social linguistic tradition, the mixture of languages, and the so- 
called ' spontaneous ' changes connected with the general influences 
of civilization. He scouts the idea that all languages originated in a 
single primitive language. Wundt's evolutional theory, which is at 
the same time a motor theory of language will certainly commend 
itself, hypothetical as it must necessarily be in many of its details, to 
a large part of the best psychological thinking of our time. The idea 
of looking at the articulation of the sound as the key to the problem, 
and of connecting that with the theory of expressive movements in 
general, seems, on reflection, to be the one demanded as a guide to in- 
vestigation in this field by the deeper spirit of modern psychology. 
It is Wundt's great merit to have thought out this idea so fully. 

In conclusion : The work is inordinately long, it would have been 
better had it been shorter. Delbriick's little book forms an excellent 
introduction to it on the philological side, and contains besides a 
singularly clear account of Wundt's general psychology warmly com- 
mended by Wundt himself. But it ignores the psychological signifi- 
cance of the treatise. And indeed it is very easy to overlook this in 
the multitude of details. Thus the results are apt to appear a little 
disappointing. Language a psycho-physical phenomenon, a uniquely 
developed form of expressive movements, its special characters due to 
association and apperception, its development exhibiting the develop- 
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ment of the human mind, particularly its development from more 
concrete to more abstract ways of thinking — such seems to be the sum 
of the matter. But while the nature of the processes indicated is 
thoroughly discussed each in its place, the results are not obviously 
connected. We fail to see the unity and continuity of the processes 
conformed to universal law which constitute for Wundt the real being 
of the Volksseele ; we fail to see, in any general conspectus, what the 
successive stages in the development are. Or, at least, we are not 
sure that we see. Possibly this may all be made clear in a final sum- 
ming up when the whole work, is completed. For the present treatise, 
we remember, is the first instalment towards the completion of a vast 
psychological system. Meanwhile, it seems hardly necessary to say 
that a work by Wundt containing the ripe results of the labor of forty 
years is a work of no ordinary importance. An analysis of it even as 
long as that given above must needs be inadequate ; its proper appre- 
ciation belongs to the future history of the science of psychology itself. 

H. N. Gardiner. 
Smith College. 

A History of English Utilitarianism. By Ernest Albee. Lon- 
don, Swan Sonnenschein & Co.; New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1902. — pp. xvi, 427. 

" When one speaks of English Utilitarianism," Professor Albee re- 
marks in the introduction to this work, "it is not wholly evident, 
without explanation, whether one mainly refers to a very important 
practical movement of English thought, extending through the clos- 
ing years of the eighteenth century and about the first half of the 
nineteenth century, or to a very familiar, to us probably the most 
familiar type of abstract ethical theory. There is a reason for this 
confusion, which should not be overlooked, even apart from the pos- 
sible ambiguity of the term Utilitarianism. Bentham and James 
Mill, two of the three ' English Utilitarians ' to whom Mr. Leslie 
Stephen devotes much the greater part of his very interesting and 
valuable work bearing that title, were much more interested in the 
supposed practical applications of the theory of Utility than in the 
theory itself, considered merely as belonging to Ethics as one of the 
philosophical disciplines. In a less degree the same tendency may be 
traced in the writings of J. S. Mill, to whom the third volume of Mr. 
Stephen's work is mainly devoted, though of the importance of his 
actual contributions to philosophy proper there can be no serious 
question. Now it is this social and political side of the Utilitarian 



